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Sowiug Turnips. 

Owing to the severity of the drought, a majority 
of the farmers of Ohio, will cut a very scant 
crop of hay this season, and oats and other 
coarse grains will not be very abundant; every 
judicious farmer, therefore, will supply the defi- 
ciency as far as possible by cultivating oo crops 
as may yet be sown to furnish food for stock 

Published on the 1st and 15th of each month. | next al We mentioned a number of ar- 

TERMS.—Oxe Dotrar per year, for single subscriptions, but | ticles adapted for this purpose in our last, and 
when four or more copies are ordered together, the price is only 75 promised to say more about Turnips. These are 
cents each, [or 4 copies for $3.] All payments to be made in ad- | of the easiest cultivation, may be sown very 
vance; and all subscribers will be supplied with the back numbers | Jate, and will afford an abundance of good win- 
from the commencement of the volume, so that they can be bound | ter food, for nearly all kinds of farm stock. 
together at the end of year, when a complete Inpex will be furnished The Ruta Baga, or Sweedish turnip was men- 

IrpPosr M ASTERS, and all friends of agriculture, are respectfully tioned particularly in our last, with directions for 
solicited to use their influence to obtain subscribers. its culture. The present season of showers and 
| warmth is an excellent time for sowing this crop. 

Travelling Agent.—Mr. Henry Greatrake will) Any time in June, will answer, or as late as the 
visit different parts of central and southern Ohio, | middle of July, if a very favorable season. 
as agent for this paper. He has been very suc- English Furkipe ry fend = han from the 20th 

: wt ea of July, to the Ist of September—the best time 
cessful thus far, in obtaining subscriptions, and | being about the Ist of August, in central Ohio; 
we bespeak for him, the confidence and assis- | a week sooner, in the northern, and a week later 
tance of our friends, wherever he may visit|in the southern parts; but if the weather is hot 
them.—Ep. and the ground dry, it is better to defer sowing 
ele till rain occurs. 

ATTENTION! Newly cleared land is the best for turnips; 

Back numsers of this paper will be sent to all |Next, any good rich, sandy, or gravelly soil, rath- 
new subscribers, so as to make a complete volume be inclining to moisture, but not wet. If old 
with the index, for binding at the end of the year. |!and, apply a good dressing of rotted manure, 

Premiums!—A complete vol. of the Genesee | and plow and harrow thoroughly. Where there 
Farmer for 1842, edited by Henry Cotman (now |!§ no vacant land suitable, a piece of wheat stub- 
in Europe) will be sent gratis to every person | ble may be prepared after harvest, for the purpose. 
who procures two new subscribers to this paper, |. lalf a pound of seed is sufficient for an acre, 
at one dollar each, and forwards the pay in ad-|if sown evenly, (broadcast.) When the plants 
vance free of postage; or four subscribers at| have attained 4 or 5 leaves, go over the field 


the club price, 75 cts. each. (The postage on the | with hoes, and thin them out to about 8 inches 

















(At Columbus, June 25th and 26th, 1845.) 


Wherever we go we find the best of feelings 
among the farmers and friends of agriculture, in 
reference to the approaching convention. The 
newspapers generally, throughout the State, 
have called the attention of their readers to the 
subject, and many counties and agricultural 
societies have already appointed delegates; so 
that there can be no doubt that there will bea 
large attendance, and that the results will be 
highly conducive to the interests of agriculture 
and the prosperity of the State. 

There are still many counties, especially the 
more distant ones, where public attention has not 
been called to the subject, and nothing has been 
done in the matter of appointing delegates; in 
some of these we trust it will yet be done, but 
in others, owing to the distance or apathy, it is 
probable no delegates will be appointed; and in 
order that as many counties as possible may be 
represented, we invite friends of the cause from 
such counties to come ‘‘on their own hook,” and 
take a part in the discussion, as delegates. Some 
friends of the cause, who may not be practically 
engaged in farming, may have other business this 
way, at the time, so that it will be convenient 
and agreeable for them to attend; all such will 
be welcome; and can act as delegates from the 





premium is only 12 cents within the State.) pe se Sap ae they or ht thick, and . the 
PosTMASTERS, it will be remembered will not weeds if they appear likely to out grow the tur- 
be allowed to frank remittances after the present | 


t > — a . . . 
month (June), so all who intend to subscribe in t ver De. Maps ot er a 
that way should improve the time. Postmasters | ‘UY2'PS> “hy ‘ 


who owe us small balances will please se 4 
please send them |&e. The two first named, are the largest, and 


cacteny he een \the best for ordinary soils and purposes. The 

LETTERS CHEAP AND PLENTY!—After this month | red round is a smaller turnip, white below and 
we expect to receive letters giving accounts of jnside, but red where the root is exposed to the 
the crops, markets, &c., from nearly all parts of | air. Itis firmer, and keeps better than the large 
the country, for each number of the Cultivator. | white kinds; and is better adapted to old and light 
This information alone will be worth many times ‘soils. The long tankard is a very quick growing 
the cost of the paper to farmers and business | and productive variety, in favorable circumstan- 
men. ces, but not so well adapted to this climate. In 

ao - ne Bi nev postage law, which addition to these, we might name twenty more 
takes effect Ist July, allows newspapers to go free | varieties were it necessary; but these are suffi- 
to subscribers within thirty miles of the ones of | cient, and seed of others cannot be had here at 
publication. This will offer quite an induce- present. We will mention, however, the yellow 
ment for persons within that distance to sub-| stone turnip, a medium sized, or rather small va- 
scribe. |riety, that is found well adapted to this climate, 

The following is a list of the post offices with- | and is very excellent for table use during winter. 
in 30 miles of Columbus, as furnished by Capt.| , Imported seeds, of rata baga, and all the va- 
Blain of the Post Office: rieties named, excepting the long tankard, can 


Franklin co. Fairfield co. London, 








Alton, Canal Winchester, Rosedale, Lege i.” . : 
Blendon, Courtright’s, Summerford, _ Cincinnati end Cleveland. —— 
Central College, Talbot's, W. Canaan, | Sowing Buckwheat.—A farmer informs us that | 
Dublin, Lancaster, 
Georgesville, Lithopolis, 
Harrisburgh,  Millersport, 
Hope, Pickerington, Centre, middle of July, in order to avoid danger from | 
Lockbourn, West Carrolton, Delaware, frosts the latter part of September. This is cer- | 
Ovid, Licking co. Galena, tainly true of those parts where frosts occur in 
Reynoldsburgh, Etna, Genoa, September; but we think that is not generally the 
Wert’s Grove, Kirkersville, Harlem, case in central and southern Ohio. We have 
Westerville, Hebron, Kilbourn, — |known good crops of this grain produced in 
Worthington, Jersey, Limmon’s X| Western New York, sown in August. 
Clark co. Pickaway co. Roads. rule is, to defer sowing as late as can be done, 
Bringhton Cen, Circleaille, Scioto bridge, | and allow two months for the crop to grow, before |'"S> 
Union co. S. Bloomfield, Sunbury, there is likely to be frost. 
Darby Creek, — Madison co. Trenton W’s. aE r 
Darby Plains, Lafayette, Williamsville. | Q@7" For hints on Gardening, see our last No 


|white globe, the red round, the long tankard, | 


at present be had at the office of the Ohio Culti- 
vator, (price $1 per Ib.) also, at the seed stores| we doubt not, 


counties where they reside. To every friend of 
agriculture, and true friend of Om1o, we say 
COME IF YOU CAN! 


REGULATIONS. 


Itis expected that the convention will meet in 
the State House, and organize at 10 o’clock, on 
| Wednesday morning, June 25th. 

| The exhibition of farm Stock, Machinery, &c., 
| will be on the afternoon of the Ist day, (Wednes- 
| day.) 

| If it is desired, the convention will be pro- 
\longed for discussion on practical or scientific 
agriculture, after the special business has been 
dispose d. 

(<p It is very desirable that as many of the 
delegates as possible be present at the time of or- 
ganizing the convention. 

Letter from Clark County. 
SPRINGFIELD, June 7, 1845. 

Dear Sir.—We have just had a meeting, and 
appointed delegates to represent our noble little 
county, in the torthcoming Farmers’ Convention. 
| We cannot say what number will attend, but 
the genius and enterprise of 
Clark will be well and truly reflected. Our 
friend, Wm. Whitely, will be present with his 





r P ° ‘ a is * 23 sd se re ff i 
W. Jefferson,| we were in error, in stating in our last, that | bis matchless, three-horse plow; for which we 


Delaware co.| buckwheat is commonly sown in August. He | bespeok pt nna - pa oe : 
Alum Creek, | says it should be sown, in this climate, by the | Plow 1s constructed on a mathematical scale, in- 


This 


stead of being built at random; but its chief mer- 
it consists in the peculiar manner of hitching. 
Give it a fair trial. 

We hope the subject of agricultural chemistry 





will be pressed upon the convention, as no sub- 
ject appears to be less understood—especially by 





The best | those to whom a knowledge of it is of the first 


| importance. In vain is often the very best farm- 
lj with every advantage of soil and season, for 
| want of a knowledge of the properties of that 
soil, and the plants to which it is adapted. The 

. | fact may be generally known that “‘one field will 
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| 
bear wheat, but no peas; another, beans and | 
turnips, but no tobacco; that a third will yield a 








“Mr. Summers said it might be proper to make a brief statement 


of the reasons which had induced the committee to recommend the 


postponement of the bill. Ist. It does not appear to have been asked 


plentiful crop of turnips, but will not bear clo-| for by the people. 2. Although the information sought to be obtain- 


ver,” &c. But in most cases, even this know-| 
ledge is purchased at the expense of a crop—the | 
farmer preferring to trust to blind experiment, | 
rather than to obtain by a little patient study, 
the requisite knowledge to save his seed and) 
labor—in other words, to plant and sow with | 
certainty of acrop. “If a farmer,” says Leibig, | 
‘without the guidance of just scientific princi-| 
ples, is trying experiments to render a field fer-| 
tile for a plant which it otherwise will not bear, | 
his prospect of success is uery small.” 
on the other hand, ‘the path indicated by | 
science exposes to no danger of failing, but, on 
the contrary, furnishes every guaranty of suc-| 
cess.” 

Wishing you an ample return for your lauda- 


| 


ble efforts to raise the agricultural standard in| motion of Agriculture in New York. This may | ports and returns made by 


Ohio, 
I remain respectfully. &c. * 
C. F. MceWILLIAMS. | 
South Charleston Agricultural Society. | 
: Criark County,O. | 
Pursuant to previous notice, the annual ene | 


, < : " weet, 
ing of the South Charleston Agricultural Society | 


was he'd in South Charleston, for the purpose of| 
electing officers, &c., June 7th, 1845. 
Vice President J. F. Harrison in the chair. | 
The following persons were elected officers for | 
the ensuing year, to wit: 
President, John F. Harrison. 
Vice President Alexander Waddle. 
Secretary, Charles Harrold. 
Treasurer, Daniel O. Heiskell. 


Curators, 

William Harpole, Benjamin B. Browning, 

George Chamberlin, Andrew Ryan, 

David Littler, Mathew Madison, 

Joshua Harrison. 

On motion. the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That a special meeting of the board 
be held on the first Saturday of August next. 

Resolved, That an exhibition be held by the 
society, at South Charleston, the ensuing fall. 

Resolved, That the officers be requested to in- 
vite the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator to attend 
the exhibition to be held the coming fall. 

Resolved, That Messrs. Alexander Waddle, 
John F. Harrison, Elwell Pratt and Charles Har-| 
rold are hereby appointed delegates to represent 
the South Charleston Agricultural Society, in the | 
State Convention to be held in Columbus, on the 
25th and 26th instant. 

Resolved, That the proceeding of this meeting | 
be published in the Ohio Cultivator and Spring-! 
field Republic. 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 

JOHN F. HARRISON, Prest. | 

C. Harrorp, Sec. 

Wet Done Soutn Cuarteston! We like the 
spirit of the foregoing right well, and have no 
doubt that the enterprising farmers of that region | 
will have an interesting and instructive exhibi-| 
tion next fall. We shall certainly comply with 
their polite invitation to be present, if no prior | 
engagement or unavoidable circumstance occurs 
to prevent.—Ep. O. Cutt. 











Letter from Hon. B. Summers. 


We inadvertantly omitted to mention in our 
last, that we received a private letter from Judge 
Summers, chairman of the committee on Agricul- 
ture, in the late House of Representatives, in 
which, after speaking of our expose of the doings 
of the late Legislature in reference to Agricul- 
ture, (in No. 9, p. 70,) he gives some reasons 
which influenced his committee in recommend- 
ing the postponement of the bill for obtaining 
agricultural statistics, &c., We have never 
doubted the truth of the remark in his letter, that 
he ‘‘may have erred in judgment, but not from 
any hostility or indifference regarding the great 
interests of agriculture.” The explanation to 
which he refers us, we here willingly insert for 





his benefit, as reported in the State Journal of 
March 7th: 


ed, is very proper to be known, still it is not absolutely necessary. Seiten ee \ ae aay : 7 
| 3. To obtain this information this year, as contemplated by the bill, | any of the moneys here by appropriated ’ shall, 


| annually, in the month of December, transmit to 


now that the assessors have performed their duties in taking the as- 
sessment, would incur an expense to the state of from 7 to $10,000, 
which in the depressed state of our finances, the committee believe 
unreasonable. 1. There are many petitions for a state board of Ag- 
riculture, which the committee believe would conduce much more 
to the great interests of the state than tbe statistical information pro- 
vided for by the bill. He said the committee on agriculture, &c., of 
the two houses had conferred together, and wou'd te glad to see a 
state board organized ; and it might be organized and placed on a 
firm basis, by an appropriation of only a small part of what it would 
cost to get this statistical information this present year; yet they 
have become satisfied, an appropriation direct from the Treasury 
could not be made for that purpose, and as another enumeration will 


ment for the action of some future Legis!ature.”’ 


Agriculture in New York. 
We give below, a copy of the law for the pro- 


such a law as is needed in Ohio. For instance, 
we are not in favor of organizing a State Ag. So. 
at the present time, in this State. A State Board 
of Agriculture can do more good, with much 
less expense and labor, at least for some years 
tocome. Indeed, we perceive that some of the 
periodicals in New York, are advocating the ap- 
pointment of such a Board. 
LAW TO PROMOTE AGRICULTURE IN NEW YORK. 


The following is a copy of the law passed by 
the New York legislature, in 1841, and renewed 
with slight amendments in 1845: 


The people of the State of New York, repre- 
resented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
lows: 

1. The sum of eight thousand dollars per an- 
num, shall be and hereby is appropriated for the 
term of five years, for the promotion of agricul- 
ture and household manufactures in this State, in 
the manner following, to wit: (Here follows the 
list of counties and the amount which each 
would be entitied to, (pro rata) according to the 
number of inhabitants.) 

2. When the New York State Agricultural 
Society, and any county agricultural society now 
formed, or which may hereafter be formed in this 
state, or the American Institute in the city of 
New York, shall raise by voluntary subscription, 
any sum of money, the president and treasurer 
shall make and subscribe an affidavit sf the facts 
of the formation of suc‘: society, and of their 
having raised a certain sum, specifying the 
amount thereof, which affidavit shall be filed 
with the comptroller of this state, who shall 
draw his warrant on the treasurer for a sum 
equal to the amount of such voluntary subscrip- 
tion, not however, exceeding the amount to 
which such county or state society would be en- 
titled, according to the apportionment aforesaid. 

3. The New York State Agricultural Society, 
end the several county agricultural societies now 
formed, or which shall be formed in this state, 
during the continuance of this act, shall annu- 
ally elect such and s0 many officers as they shall 
deem proper; and it shall be the duty of such 
officers, annually, to regulate and award pre- 
miums on sucha rticles, productions and improve- 
ments, as they may deem _ best calculated to pro- 
mote the agricultural and household manufac- 
turing interests of this state, having especial 
reference to the nett profits which accrue, or 
are likely to accrue, from the mode of raising 
the crop or stock, or the fabrication of the arti- 
cle thus offered, with the intention that the re- 
ward shail be given for the most economical or 
profitable mode of competition ; provided always 
that before any premium shall be delivered, the 
person claiming the same, or to whom the same 
may be awarded, shall deliver in writing to the 
president of the society as accurate a description 
of the process in preparing the soil, including 
the quantity and quality of manure applied, and 
in raising the crop, or feeding the animal, as 
may be ; and also of the expense and product of 
the crop, or of increase in value of the animal, 
with the view of showing accurately the profit 








4. The president of the State Agricultural So- 


jciety, and the several presidents of the said 


county societies, who shall receive or expend 


the comptroller a detailed account of the expen- 
| diture of all the moneys which shall come into 
their hands under this act, and stating to whom 
jand for what purpose paid, with the vouchers 
| thereof; and the said presidents of the several 
county agricultural societies shall annually trans- 
| mnie, in the month of December, to the Executive 
Committee of the New York State Agricultural 


While not be made under two or three years, when the assessors might per- | Society, all such reports or returns as they are 
form this duty with little expense, they recommended its postpene- | 


required to demand and receive from applicants 
‘for premiums, together with an abstract of their 
proceedings during the year. 

5. The Executive Committee of the New York 
State Agricultural Society shall examine all re- 
the presidents of the 


* |afford useful suggestions for the approaching | presidents of the county agricultural societies, 
|convention, though we do not think it is just | and condense, arrange and report the same, to- 


|gether with a statement of their own proceed- 
lings, to the secretary of state, in the month of 
| January in each year. 

| 6. The president of the several county socie- 
ities, or delegates to be chosen by them annually 
|for that purpose, shall be ex-officio members of 
ithe New York State Agricultural Socicty. 

7. It shall be the duty of the county clerks in 
the several counties of this state, to cause notice 
to be given in one or more newspapers in each 
county, of the time and place of a meeting to be 
held in such county for the purpose of organizing 
such county agricultural society; and notice 
thereof shall be given at least four weeks pre- 
vious to such meeting. 





Things in Licking County. 

Our visit to this county, as remarked in our 
last, was a very hasty one, and mainly of a busi- 
ness character; so that we spent but little time 
with farmers on whom we called, and we called 
on but very few among the many in that county, 
whom it would give us pleasure to hold a chat 
and take a stroll with; on their farms. We hope 
to be able to see more of that county during the 
summer; in the mean time a few places and 
things that interested us on this occasion may 
not be uninteresting to our readers. 

Granville Agricultural Socicty. 

The only Agricultural society now existing in 
Licking county, is a township association at 
Granville. This society has been sustained with 
a good degree of spirit, for several years past, 
and has been the means of effecting considera- 
ble improvement in agriculture and horticulture, 
in that vicinity, and contributing largely to the 
enjoyment of those erncerned. The village of 
Granville has long been noted, for its education- 
al institutions—there being two large female 
seminaries, and a college located there, and all, 
we believe, in a flourishing condition. A good 
degree of horticultural taste is observable in the 
place, though there is much room for improve- 
ment in this department, as well as in architec- 
ture, especially in reference to the seminaries, 
and other conspicuous locations. The lands 
around Granville, are of excellent quality, finely 
rolling, and well adapted for wheat as well as 
corn and grass. The farmers are mostly from 
the Eastern States, and their grounds, generally, 
bear good testimony of their character for indus- 
try and intelligence. 

The following gentlemen are officers of the 
Granville Ag. Society, for the present year: 

JOSEPH FASSETT, President ; 
Stmcon Reep & Levi Rose, Vice Presidents; 
James G. Irwin, Secretary; 

A. P. Pricnarpn, Treasurer. 

The list of premiums for the next annual ex- 
hibition has been published in the Newark Ga- 
zette. A copy of that paper was sent us by the 
Treasurer, in our absence, but has been mislaid. 

Dairy Business in Licking County. 

This department of farming, we learn, is on 
the increase in Licking county, and as the land 

















is mostly well adapted for grazing, (as well as 


of cultivating the crop, or feeding or fattening | for rain growing,) it will douhtless be found 
profitable when well managed, especially with 


the animal. 
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the present and prospective advance in the price | 
of cheese. 

The only dairy farm that we visited, was that 
of Mr. E. Follet, near Granville, which we be-| 
lieve is the best in the county. The farm con-| 
sists of about 400 acres of land, mostly in grass, | 
(with some woods,) on which are kept 100 cows, 
about 80 of which are giving milk. Quite a num- 
ber of the cows, we noticed, are partly Durham— 
a few nearly or quite full blood. Mr. Follet in- 
formed us that his cows average about 350 lbs. of 
cheese per year; but he could select half of them 
that would yield about 450lbs. His cheese has 
obtained a high reputation in the markets, and | 
brings the highest prices. Some that we saw and | 
tasted was certainly very good. Mr. Follet grows | 
root crops for feeding cows in winter—sugar | 
beets mainly, but the severe drought has been 
hard on them this year. 

Farm and Stock of Mr. Brice. 

The farm of Mr.J. W. Brice, near Newark, is the | 

finest that we visited in Licking county, for | 


| 


its size, fertility and good state of cultivation. 
We were sorry, however, to find its proprietor 80 | 
much of a political misanthrope, that he is desi- | 
rous of renting his farm or selling out, and going | 
to the west. He is aman of much intelligence | 
and energy of character, however, and we hope | 
that good crops and fair prices this year, will ef- 
fect an improvement in the state of his mental 
health! He has a number of very choice cattle 
and sheep, some of them imported and procured 
at great expense. Among these is a splendid 
Durham cow, imported for him by Mr. Sotham, 
of Albany, in 1841, bred by the Earl of Warwick; 
also a bull of the same importation. 

Mr. brice has over 200 acres of fine bottom 
land, planted with corn. It was much checked 
by frost and drought, but the late fine rains will | 
doubtless bring it forward rapidly. 

Visir to I. Ditte.—We were unfortunate in 
not findingfour friend and correspondent, Dille, 
at home. His residence and grounds are beauti- 
fully situated, just outside of the village of New- 
ark. We found the garden and nursery suffer- 
ing severely from the effects of frost and drought, 
but presenting as good an appearance otherwise 
as could have been expected. The nursery con- 
tains a good assortment of young fruit trees, of 
the different kinds, and much shrubbery, &c., of 
an ornamental kind. With the well known 
taste and knowledge which Mr. Dille possess- 
es on horticultural affairs, we have no doubt 
that in a few years his grounds will contain a 
most valuable collection of trees, &c. 

Fine Sheep in Licking County, 

We called on Mr. Abram Miller, near Etna, a 
few days since, and found him at work shearing 
his sheep. His flock consists of about £00, all of 
them of fine quality, mostly Saxon, part crossed 
with Merino, and some pure Merino. They were 
selected with much care from various sources— 
some of them from Duchess co., N. Y., and oth- 
ers from Pennsylvania, &c. About 30 of his 
sheep are descended from a pair selected from 
the celebrated flock of the late Mr. Dickinson, 
of Steubenville, in this state, who died some 
years since in Texas. These are Merino, and 
more nearly resemble the Paulars in fineness and 
weight of fleece, than any others we have seen in 
Ohio. We weighed three of the fleeces without 
selecting: the weight was 3}, 34, 3} lbs., well 
washed and with less gum or yolke than is com- 
mon in Merino wool at the east. The Saxon 
sheep of Mr. Miller’s flock average about 2} lbs; 
some of these are very fine. Mr. Miller has a 
noble farm of very fertile land, bordering on a 
fine stream. 

Mr. P. ATKINSON, on a farm adjoining Mr. Mil- 
ler’s, has also a stock of several hundred fine 
sheep—similar to the majority of Mr. Miller's. 
They propose sending their wool together to 
Massachusetts for market. 

Mr. Jacos Stootrire, near Hebron, on whom 
we had not time to call, informs us that his two 
bucks, from which he pulled the sample of wool 
mentioned in our 9th No., page 68, sheared this 
season, No. 1, 8 lbs, and No. 2, 64 lbs of wool, 
washed on the sheep. This is a large yield for 
wool of so fine a quality. His flock is unques- 








|W. Smith, Post Master at Hebron. 
|vention of a Mr. Ridenhour, of Licking co. 


| 24 or 3 feet long is inserted near the botiom of the 


about 600—average yield of fleece, 2} to 3 lbs. 

We also found a flock of fine sheep on the 
farm of Mr. H. C. Taylor, of Granville, and we 
heard of several others, in all amounting to many 
more than we supposed existed in any one coun- 
ty in Ohio. 

Improved Bee Hives. 

In passing through the littie villages on the 
national road from Columbus to Hebron, we saw 
as muny as three or four kinds of newly invented 
beehives, all ingeniously constructed, and claim- 
ed to possess some superior qualifications. Some 
of them were in actual use, but we could not 
learn that they had been tried a sufficient length 
of time to fairly test their qualities. The one 
that interested us most was shown us by Mr. J. 
It is the in- 


This hive is of the ordinary size and form; and 
instead of holes or an opening for the passage of | 
the bees in the ordinary way, a tube or spout 


front of the hive, through which the bees pass 
in and out. At the bottom of the hive is a strip 
of tin 4 or 5 inches wide, perforated with small 
holes, to admit air into the hive ; and underneath 
is a box or drawer which is said to act as a trap 
for the miller. We have some doubts about its 
effectually excluding the worms or moths, though 
it issaid to work admirably thus far. 





Plowing with Three Horses. 
(Answers to the inquiry of Manion, in No. 10.) 


We have received three communications on 
this subject, all of them from old plowmen, and 
containing valuable suggestions. We abridge 
them slightly, to save space. The writer of the 
first informs us, that he is on the verge of his 
eighty-seventh year! His manuscript gives evi- 
dence of a tremulous hand, but not of a feeble 
mind: 

Marietta, O., May 21, 1845. 


*.* T have not followed farming for many 
years past, but 1 was brought up to that business, 
and have plowed many hundred acres with three 
horses abreast, and never found any difficulty. 
Since 1 quit the business, everything seems to 
have undergone a change. The plows we used, 
were made of wood, except the share and cut- 
ter, which were of wrought iron, steeled at the 

oints, and about half the weight of those now 
in commonuse. The notched clevice was placed 
horizontal, instead of perpendicular, as at pres- 
ent; and the notched end being under the beam, 
made the plow run more steadily. 

But the great cause of difficulty with Marion, 
I think [ can easily explain: Common plows, 
for two horses, are made with an allowance of | 
from one to two inches to land; that is, the point | 
of the share stands to the left of the beam that| 
distance irom a straight line with the beam; but a 
plow for three horses, should have no such al- | 
lowance—it should be made straight with the! 
beam. If made in this way, it is as easy to plow 
with three as with two. 

Another important circumstance in plowing 
with three horses, is, the weakest horse should | 
be placed on the near, or left side (in using a| 
right hand plow,) and in proportion to his 
strength, let advantage be given him by increas- 
ing the length of his end of the trebletree. This 
will throw the plow alittle more from land. A 
plow for three horses may, of course, be made so as 
to cut a wider and deeper furrow than ordinary 
two horse plows. 

Yours respectfully, &c., 
JOSEPH WOOD. 








Mr. Barenam:—Your correspondent, Marion, 
observes that he has frequently seen farmers in 
Pennsylvania, plowing with three horses abreast. 
Iam en old Pennsylvania farmer, and it is pos- 
sible, he may have seen me plowing in that way; 
but if he did, | am sure he did not see my plow- 
tackling such as describes. In his case, yon 


the line of the beam, and of the bottom of the 
land side must be parallel, so that when in mo- 
tion, it will run directly in the line of the fur- 
row; whereas a two horse plow has the point 
inclined towards the land, and consequently, 
when in motion, it constantly presses in that 
direction. The second error is, | perceive from 
his cut, that Marion uses a right hand plow. 
Now I am convinced that he never will be able 
to plow with satisfaction with three horses 
abreast, and a right hand plow. and | would 
advise him to abandon forever, such plows, if he 
wishes to become a first rate plowman. With 
aright hand plow, his near, or lead horse will 
be too far from the previous furrow, and will not 
go steadily. Witha left hand plow, the lead and 
middle horse should be attached to the double- 
tree, (and the third, or right hand horse to the 
trebletree,) then he will have the lead horse in 
the furrow—and the other two on the smooth 
land; in this way, they will walk steady, instead 
of zigzaging about, as they do on aright hand 
plow. Another thing to be observed, is, that a 
plow tor three horses, does not require as much 
pitch to give it depth as a two horse plow; as the 
additional weight of gearing will tend to give 
it depth. 

If these directions ars followed, I am sure 
that Marion wil no longer find difficulty in plow- 
ing with three horses abreast. 

Respectfully, &c., 

May 26, 1845. CHAMPAIGN FARMER. 

Nore.—The writers of the foregoing, both re- 
quire that a plow should be procured on purpose 
for three horses. The following proposes a plan 
for avoiding that expense, and making a two 
horse plow answer:—Eb. 

* * * * * Jn the first place, my plows 
are of the left hand kind. No. 8 or 9 is a good 
size for three horses. ‘The double and trebletree, 
shown in the cut as used by Marion, are the 
kind in common use. I place my lead horse on 
the long end of the trebletree—he walks in the 
furrow, the other two on smooth land. I make 
my plow cut the desired width, by turning the 
clevice off to the right side of the beam, secur 
ing it there by a block of wood 2 or 3 inches 
thick, placed between the clevice and the beam, 
with a small hole through it, to admit the tem- 
perpin, which will hold the block in its place. I 
am speaking of a plow which has ‘“‘iand” suffi- 
cient for two horses. 

I see, sir, in your remarks, you express some 
doubts as to a plows’ running quite so well with 
the clevice turned on one side. This, | believe, 
is the common opinion, and was formerly held by 
me, but 10 or 12 years experience have convine- 
ed me to the contrary. | have had two plows 
that worked very wellin this way; one witha 
coulter, the other with acutter; I have frequent- 
ly run these plows 40 or 50 rods without touch- 
ing them or the lines on the horses, and they 
turned a good furrow from one end to the other, 
and as well with three horses abreast, and the cle 
vice turned on one side, as with two horses and 
the clevice straight. I have now anew plow, 
which I have also tried with the clevice fastened 
on one side with a block, as before described, and it 
runs as well that way as when the clevice is 
straight. I use a jockey staff to keep the two off 
horses in their places, when plowing with three 
horses. 


Greene co., O. Pr hae _A FARMER 


From the Farmer and Mechanic. 
Science of Mowing. 

It was my good fortune—for so | regard it—to 
have had a few years’ experience in early life as 
a practical farmer; and as | advanced from boy- 
hood, I remember among other things, my first 
effort and ultimate success in the science of 
mowing. Fora time, 1 had much difficulty in 
keeping mysythe sharp. This, however, I found 
indispensable; no man can approach anything 
like an easy, or a good mower, without it. 

I had become a good mower, when I fell in 





ceive there are two important circumstances 
that cause his difficulty: In the first place, he 
has attempted to work three horses with a two 
horse plow. Now, itis a well established rule, 
that a three horse plow must be made without 








tionably one of the best in the state; it numbers| any inclination of the point to the land—i. e., 





company with not only a good ower, but a sei- 
entific one; and after the second or third day, 
| finding I could not keep up with him without 
|doing myself an injury; and painful as it was for 
me to acknowiedge it, (for | was ambitions,) yet 
I was constrained to call my friend to a stand, in 
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the midst of my swarth. I said, “Mr. Picket, (for 
that was his name,) if you know anything which 
you can communicate to me, of the skill of mow- 
ing, I beg of you to doso, for I am exhausted, 
and I may as well confess at once, that I cannot 
keep up with you.” 

He stopped, came back, took my scythe, and 
explained to me the main governing principles. 
I adopted them; and in less than one hour, I 
could keep up with perfect ease. Indeed, I had 
at least, 20 per cent. more physical strength than 
he had. It was science alone, which enabled 
him to lead me to this extreme. 

During the following summer, I came in con- 
tact with about a dozen good mowers, and I may 
say some three or four of them professed fast 
mowers. I adhered strictly to the science I had 
learned the preceding summer, and I could lead 
the field with great ease, but I kept the secret to 
myself. * * * * * * 

And now for the art! I will try to describe it; 
not as the inventor, be it remembered, but as the 
successful practitioner under it. 

1st. The scythe should hang natural and easy, 
as I have said before, it must be kept in first rate 
order. 

2. As you approach the standing grass, let the 
heel of the scythe move to the very point of 
commencement, and let it stop the instant it has 
done its work. Thus there is nothing lost by a 
backward or forwardswing. If the grass stands 
up so as to admit of moving on, measure the ut- 
most capacity forward of your scythe, take a 
quick, easy gait, moving your right foot well up 
towards the standing grass, and your body with 
it, though leaning back, by bending the knees a 
little forward, so as to bring your whole weight 
to bear on the scythe, without twisting the body 
from right to left, (as many do;) thus giving 
ease to each clip, and ability to repeat in an ad- 
vanced position, without fatigue. 

Nore.—If you swing 6 inches too far back, 
and 6 inches to far in pointing out, it makes 24 
inches loss! Then apply the same strength toa 
scientific forward motion, and you will find it 
difficult for ordinary mowers to keep up. 

JOHN R. PITKIN, 


Food for the Hard Working Season. 

Every good farmer knows, if he wishes to have 
an animal well prepared for enduring work, that it 
must not only be well fed, but the food must be 
of the proper kind; otherwise it will get too fat 
or too poor, soft and watery, or carry too much 
bulk in its stomach. Just so it is with man; and 
to be able to accompli-h his task with ease and 
energy during the most busy part of the season, 
he should pay particular atten ion to his food. 
His object should be to acquire the greatest de- 
gree of muscle wth as little fat and bulk as pos- 
sible. In fact, to use a trainer's phrase, he must 
get into condition, which will add greatly to his 
strength, and ease and quickness of motion. To 
acquire mnscle, then, We must eat such food as 
makes it in the greatest perfection. 

The lean ot venison, beef, mutton, pork hams 
and shoulders, is the best meat for this purpose ; 


next comes veal, poultry, and the drier kinds of 


fish; side pork is too fat and gross, and should 
be avoided as much as possible, especially during 
the summer season. It is decidedly better to eat 
meat fresh: salted it makes one so thirsty that 
he is apt to overload his stomach with water, and 
thus become heavy and sluggish. Oatmeal is 
undoubtedly the best for bread; but as the A mer- 
ican farmer is not accustomed to it, he preters 
wheat, then rye, with both of which a slight 
quantity of Indian meal should be mixed. We 
have heard barley bread much vaunted; yet as 
we have little experience in it, and that not of 
the most favorable ki:.d, we do not recommend 
it; and if we did, we doubt whether our far- 
mers would consider it fit for their tables. Oat- 
meal cakes we have often eaten, and relish them 
highly. Corn-bread has a large per centage of 
oil in it, and for this reason it is rather too freely 
used at the west and the south. Rice is much 
used at the south for bread, and should be placed 
before corn. Of vegetables, beans and peas 
stand far higher than any other within our ex- 
perience; mealy potatoes come next on the 
muscular list; but as to most of the other kinds 
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| of vegetables, they are too watery, and should | 
| be eaten sparingly during the hard-workiug soe~ 
‘son. Cheese is good, especially that made from 
| skim-milk, as it abounds more in caseine than | 
the other kinds. Butter should be avoided as| 
too fat. Milk is not solid enough for hard work. | 

The best drink we ever found to quench thirst, | 
was water slightly sweetened with sugar, and | 
then made a little tart with pure cider-vinegar. | 
It is also one of the most wholesome of drinks. 
Weak tea or coffee, with milk and sugar in it, is 
usually healthful, drunk with breakfast and sup- 

er. 

Half an hour to an hour’s rest should always 
be taken after dinner; this gives the stomach an 
opportunity of digesting the food well, which is 
important to a hard-working man.—Am. Agri. 
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Ho! for the Convention! 


Reaver, see the notice on the first page of this 
paper, and if you are an Ohio farmer, or friend 
of agricultural improvement, just make your ar- 
rangements, if possible, to be at Columtus on the 
25th inst. 

Epitors, especially in distant counties, can 
render important aid by calling attention to the 
subject. Will they not do it? 

The Weather and the Crops. 

Thanks to kind Heaven, we have at iength, 
been favored with a number of most genial 
showers. Rain commenced on the morning of 
the 10th, and has fallen gently, but freely, at in- 
tervals, for 3 or 4 days, with the weather quite 
warm; so that vegetation hasrevived wonderfully. 
| Already has the face of nature changed from 
dreary brown to lively green, and the counte- 
|nances of our farmers are again lighted up with 
| hope and confidence 
| The wheat and grass crops were so far ad- 
| vanced, that they must be quite light in most 
| parts of the State, although the rains will greatly 
| benefit them, and the yield will be better, gen- 
lerally, than was anticipated. Being light in 
\straw, wheat will be less liable to suffer from 
lrust, than is usual, so that the yield may be as 
great, if not greater than for several years past, 
especially in the central and southern parts of 
the State. Corn is now advancing with great 
rapidity. We have just returned from a tour 
through much of the best corn region, and have 
no doubt the crop will prove, at least an 
average one. 

From other States, the accounts of the crops 
continue quite favorable; especially, at the east 
and south. Some of the western States, as In- 
diana and Michigan, have suffered in some parts, 
from the late frosts and drought. 














Influence of the Moon on Agriculture.— We 
have several times been requested to take up this 
subject, and discuss it seriously. We design to 
do so before long; in the mean time, in order that 
we may have some tangible materials to do it 
with, we wish such of our readers as have in 
their own experience, met with any facts, going 
to prove the existence of lunar influence, on the 
weather, the soil, the growth of seeds, or plants, 
the productiveness of crops, &e. &c., would send 
us statements of the same, either for publication 
or our guidance in discussing the subject. Or if 
facts cannot readily be found, give us the most 
prevalent opinions on the subject, and the expla- 
nation or reasons for the same, if any are adduced. 





(<7 Our thanks are due to Bro. Hooper, of 
Cincinnati, for the use of a number of wood cuts. 














Our Trip South. 


We have just returned from a tour of ten days 
in the south parts of the state ; passing down the 
Scioto valley to Portsmouth, by the Ohio river to 
Cincinnati, and home via Lebanon, Xenia, &c. 
Our time was not half long enough, but the trip 
was a very pleasant and instructive one, and we 
should like to tell our reader about a thousand 
things that we witnessed; but alas! our printer 
tells ns that we must hold up for this time, for he 
has already more copy than can be disposed of in 
this number. Well, we will tell some of it in 
our next, any how! for such lands, and towns, 
and cities; such men and women! such farmers, 
and cattle; such vineyards, and last, but not lezst, 
such strawberries and cream! are not eften met 
with, and shall not all be unnoticed, or very scon 
forgotten! eS 

Need More “Cuitivatoring.” 

The editor of the Springfield Republic, (who 
was Speaker of the late House of Rep.,) after 
commenting on our expose of the votes on the 
several legislative bills relating to agriculture, 
and exculpating us from the suspicion of party 
bias, makes the following humiliating remarks : 

“But these bills were in no sense party meas- 
ures, and we only !ook at the votes in that aspect 
because of what had been previously said on the 
subject. We wish to call the attention of the 
Cultivator to this view of the case: the measures 
whose failure it regrets, were defeated by the 
votes of the farmers in the Legislature! Other 
professions voted for them, but the farmers al- 
most unanimously against them. On the first bill, 
22 farmers voted for indefinite postponement, and 
9 against it. On the passage of the second bill, 
13 farmers voted for the bill, and 18 against it. So 
you see, friend Bateham, the farming mind of the 
state will require considerable Cultivatoring be- 
fore it will justify or insist upon special legislation 
for farmers.” 

Yes, friend Gallagher, it is too true that the 
farmers are the last to perceive the need of the 
advancement of their own profession. But this 
apathy is not peculiar to the farmers of Ohio: it 
was just the same in the New York Legislature 
only five years and a half ago, when with our 
Genesee Farmer we commenced the advocacy ot 
that system of legislative aid which has since 
wrought such obviously beneficial results, that 
all parties and professions are in favor of the con- 
tinuance and increase of the appropriations for 
that object. And so, we are convinced, it will 
be in this state; although it is true that a less 
number of the farmers are readers of agricultur- 
al papers, and consequently have less knowledge 
of the improvements that can be effected in their 
profession, and of the advantages that will re- 
sult from legislative encouragement; hence the 
remark is a just one, that the farming mind of 
Ohio needs “Cultivatoring,’ and we trust the 
friends of the cause will take the hint, and aid us 
in performing this work. It has progressed finely 
thus far, and its influence will be felt in the next 
legislature, and upon the future prosperity of the 
state. 





Subsoil Plows, of a good quality, from Cincin- 
nati, will be for sale at the convention in this 
city—price $10, and canal charges. 





Sowing Corn for Fodder, as mentioned in our 
last, may now be done with the best prospect of 
success. 

Yietp or Corn Fopper rer Acre.—It is stated 
in a report of Mr. Leak to the Pedee Agricultural 
Society of S. C., that an acre of corn, when first 
cut for fodder, weighed 156,816 lbs.—over 70 
tons; andthat when thoroughly cured for for- 
age, the same weighed 27,297 lbs.—over 10 tons. 
It was thought the dried forage would have been 


something more had not the corn been cut too 
early. 





(<> This number completes the first half of 
one volume; reader, if you are well pleased with 
it thus far, ask your neighbors to subscribe. 





(<rRemarks on leached ashes, &c., in our next. 
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This implement ought to be in more common 
use in Ohio. Few farmersin New York are now 
without them. They save a vast amount of time 
and labor in haying—when time and labor are 
most valuable. They cost only 6 or $8, and we 
believe, are not restricted by any patents. Why 
ure not more made, and used throughout Ohio! 


Cutting Rusted Wheat. 

The wheat straw is so light this year, in most 
parts of Ohio, that much less injury than usual, 
is anticipated, from the rust. There will, doubt- 
less, be some fields attacked by this plague, how- 
ever, and it will be well to remind farmers, that 
it is best to cut wheat as soon as the rust makes 
its appearance, if the grain is grown to its full 
size, as it generally is. This practice has often 
been recommended in the papers, and well es- 
tablished by experiments. The following extract 
from a letter, is to the point: 

“T would suggest to farmers everywhere, 
(though it is hard to make many believe it,) that 
wheat struck by the rust, say a week before it 
would ripen, should be cut immediately, as the 
spread of the disease is thereby stopped, and 
there is nutriment enough in the straw to fill out 
and harden the grain. This matter was well 
tested, by one of my neighbors, to whom I gave 
this advice, at my mill, last summer. He went 
home, fully determined to carry out my sugges- 
tion, and actually commenced cutting his wheat, 
but after cutting one acre, he concluded it was 
too green, and deferred the rest till it ripened. 
The consequence was, the acre cut green, pro- 
duced plump, well filled wheat, while that left 
to ripen was so badly shrunk as to be of very 
little value. More at another time. Yours, &e., 

Union, Montgomery co., O. A. GEORGE. 





Dogs vs. Sheep. 

Within a few days past, there has been a large 
number of sheep, belonging to different individ- 
uals, in this neighborhood, killed by dogs—some 
we believe, have lost as high as 20 or 30. We 
hear like accounts from other portions of the 
State, which admonish us that something must 
be done to remedy the evil. What can be more 
provoking, after having reared a fine flock of 
sheep, than to have them destroyed by a gang 
of worthless dogs. If there was any excuse for 
keeping so many ravenous, half starved, prowl- 
ing animals, the evil could be born more easily, 
but there is none whatever. The number of 
sheep destroyed by dogs, in Ohio, in one year, 
if we mistake not. is estimated at upwards of 
twenty thousand. This is taxing sheep for the 
benefit of dogs, with a vengeance, and is too 
grevious tobe borne. We go in for taxing sheep, 
but not in this way, and if the evil cannot be 
remedied in any other manner, a heavy tax will 
have to be levied upon eztra dogs. 
We wish our friends in the several townships 
would furnish us with an estimate of the num- 
ber of sheep killed by dogs per year, that we may 
show the fax one part of community pay for the 
support and amusement of the dogs of the other. 
What say you friends, to giving the required in- 
formation!— Warren, Trumbull co. Dem. 


<P The Cincinnati Hort. Soc. will send dele- 
gates to the Convention, to introduce the subject 


Letter from a Lady, with Inquiries |jmited knowledge may suggest. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. ever, that an opportunity will shortly present, for 
| us to call and inspect it; at which time, it will 
afford us pleasure to give such advice as our 
1 , In the mean 
on Reclaiming Prarie Lands-Care of time, we shall be pleased to hear from any 
Peach Trees, &c. |of our correspondents, who have had experience 
Sprinerietp, O., May 31, 1845. | in the management of such lands. 
M. B. Batenam, Esq.:—The establishment seal We can briefly remark, that, in our opinion, 
Agricultural paper at Columbus, is welcomed by it will be necessary to drain more effectually, the 
all interested in the improvement of our country, | Wet portion of the land, before timothy, or any 
as an omen of good presage—and when we see | of the cultivated grasses will flourish on it, and 
that Horticulture is to find a place on your pages, |in order to exterminate flags, &c., where they 
and that the Ladies are invited to give their; have taken possession. The dry and light por- 
aid, we are sure that a good work is in progress. | tion would doubtless be most permanently and 
We wish you God speed—and though our wel- | effectually improved, by a good dressing of loam, 
come has been tardy, be assured it is sincere. or clay soil, evenly spread over the whole sur- 
I have inquiries to make, and some experience | face, and harrowed at the time of seeding to 
to give, that may be useful to your readers—but | grass. But this may be too expensive, and other 
the subjects crowd before me so importunately, 1) plans wiil be needed. If the subsoil is more 
scarcely know how to select. The first in im- | compact than the surface, we should advise plow- 
portance, (to me) perhaps, is, to learn what is| ing, and thorough harrowing before seeding; and 
the best method to get prarie land into goed | even if all is light sand or muck, we would stir 
meadows! The land is so light, that to plow | nd mix it well before sowing grass seed. If 
where it is dry, is to give the soil to the winds; | done late in the fall, or early in spring, the moist- 
and a part is too wet to plow at all, though the| ure will prevent much injury being done by the 
ditches are kept open. | wind. : 
Should the land be harrowed, and seeded down,| A dressing of lime and leached ashes, (either 
and at what time? |or both,) will be found of advantage, especially 
Will timothy do well on black praire soil? and | in exterminating wild carex. flags, &c. 
how managed! How can flags best be extermi-| The common time for seeding is as early in the 
nated, where they have taken possession! | Spring as the ground is in good order; and a thin 
Is it best to pasture heavily, this prarie land? Sowing of oats is usually applied at the same 
Will the treading of cattle be an advantage, to| time, in such cases, as a protection to the young 
make the soil more compact? | grass. We do not think that timothy is the best 
This ground is intended for hay and pasture, | gT@ss for such lands, though it would be well to 
alternating the fields. You will much oblige | mix some of it with other kinds. Red-top end 
me by giving information on this subject. blue grass, would be more likely to flourish, and 
There is much written on the subject of peach | @ mixture of all three would be safe and sure. 
trees; but I do not see noticed, the use of tobacco. | (The seed can be got at seed stores in Cincinnati.) 
I once knew a totaccoist, whose peach trees | We second the call for advice on making a 
lived toa good old age, free from worm or dis- | Selection of fruit trees; and as our friend Dille is 
ease; all he did, was to tie a good bundle of to-| travelling this summer, we would solicit the fa- 
bacco stems at the crotch of each tree—the rain| Vor from Dr. J.P. Kirtland, whom we know is 
did the rest, and made a solution strong enough | eminently qualified for the task.—Ep. 
to prevent the worm from doing mischief. —— ir : 
Another plan was adopted by an aged Horti-| Letter from “Rosella of Richland.” 
culturist with great success; When he planted; Mr. Epiror:—Since you have been so kind as 
his young peach trees, he put earthen crocks,| to devote a portion of your paper to the use and 
open at each end, like those used for stove pipes,| benefit of your female readers, I cannot resist 
over each tree; in the spring he filled those with) the temptation to throw in my mite, if it is only 
sand. The fly deposites its egg at the surface|to inform you that your labors are appreciated, 
of the earth, or sand, where the bark is tender—! and to pursuade others to aid you in making the 
as soon as frost came, the crock was raised, the | Ohio Cultivator useful, and entertaining to those 
sand removed, and the bark hardened through) for whom it is designed. I have been highly 
the winter. The same process was repeated | delighted with it thus far, and feel gratified to 
every year. | think that our own Ouro is no longer behind her 
If, in addition to this care, a little saltpetre and | sister States, in that important aid to prosperity, 
common salt be added, early in March, vegeta-| a well conducted, and I trust, well sustained 
tion would be retarded, and we might anticipate | agricultural paper. 
with more certainty, the pleasure of eating) But whata pity it is, that so many young 
peaches. Ata future time, I may speak of blight farmers—those who would derive most advan- 
in pears—and ecurculio on the plum. | tage from its pages, are not subscribers and read- 
I have read with much pleasure, a communi-| ers of the Ohio Cultivator!’ And this should re- 
eation from I. Dille, of Newark, and should much mind us of a duty that we can perform in refer- 
enjoy a visit to his orchard, in the season of ripe ence tosuch. Girls! we have adeep interest in 
peaches. itheir welfare, and we should seek to promote 
If Mr. Dille would give us a list of the best their improvement and elevation, by persuading 




















apples for each month, and the proportionate 
number for each—he will do good service to 
many who look at a printed catalogue in dispair, 
lest a good selection may not be made. 
Yours, &c., A. A. 

Remarks.—The foregoing is from a lady, whose 
talents and experience eminently qualify her to 
afford instruction and pleasure to our readers, and 
we hope it may be convenient and agreeable for 
her frequently to use her pen for that purpose. 
Our fair readers mus: not suppose, from the style 
of the foregoing, that the writer is more familiar 
with the operations of the field and the garden 
than with the affairs of her husehold; for such 
we are sure, is not the case; and if so disposed, 
she can readily convince them that she is still 
more at home amid the duties and pleasures of 


occupation of cultivating the immortal mind. 
We regret that our space will not, at present, 

allow us to fully answer her inquiries respecting 

prairie lands: nor could we doso in any case 





of extending the law for the protection of gardens 





the family circle, and above all, in the exalted | 


satisfactorily, without more particular knowledge 
of the soil alluded to. We are in hopes, how-| 


all within the sphere of our influence to sub- 
scribe and become reading, thinking men—more 
pleasing companions, better farmers and better 
neighbois. 

Now, Girls! I propose that we all set about 
this work at once, and make a special effort, and 
at the end of the year let us see which of 
us will procure the largest number of subseri- 
bers, asa new year’s present for the (editor) 
bachelor, (detestable word.) This, I’m sure, 
will gladden his cold heart, and if proper 
efforts are put forth, on the part of his friends, 
in this way, he will no longer have any excuse 
for not engaging that ‘‘assistant, to take charge 
of the Ladies’ Department,” which he promised 
in the first number of the Cultivator, he would 
obtain when the list was sufficiently large to 
warrant such a step. 7 

Iam much pleased, Mr. Editor, to find that 
your ladies’ department is so well appreciated, 
and contributed for, by your female readers. [ 
hope we shall be favored with communications 
from many farmers’ wives and daughters—such 
as are more gifted than I am, with ability to af- 
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ford instruction and amusement. Wishing you 
all deserved success, I am very respectiully, &c., 


ROSELLA OF RICHLAND. 


Noble and Generous Rosetta! Your letter is 
of the right stamp exactly. Its sentiments are 
calculated to reach the pocket, if not to affect the 
heart! and the former is with many, the main 
spring of action. Then, too, you have given us 
your real name and address, so that we might 
not suspect your letter was from a scribbler of 
the other sex. Thank you for that. We 
would travel fifty miles out of our way to call 
and see you, were it not for the words, “detes- 
table”? and ‘‘cold heart,” in your letter! 

We like exceedingly, the idea of those new- 
year’s presents! But why not send them half a 
year in advance? Or, what is better, call them 
fourth of July presents! This would serve our 
purpose much better. And besides, (whisper!) 
they might enable us to obtain the ‘‘assistant,” 
you speak of, before the first of January! 


Sheep Farming in Ohio. 
E_mwoop, Fayette co., O., June, 1845. 

Frrenp Batenam:—Enclosed I send you a few 
samples of my wool. Some of them were taken 
about three months before shearing, and the re- 
mainder were taken from my lot of 600 fleeces, 
promiscuously piled. I could not tell from what 
part of the fleece, or whether ews, lambs or bucks, 
but trust they will not suffer much, if fairly tes- 
ted, taking the age and condition of the animal 
intoconsideration. There are diseased and feeble 
sheep in most flocks, from which very soft and 
beautiful samples of wool may be procured. The 
samples taken early, which you will perceive, 
by their being unwashed, and more oily, were 
taken from bucks and ewes of full months, in 
good wholesome order, and shearing from 3 to 5 
pounds each, independent of the loose locks, of 
an average of 1-4 pound each, taken off previous 
to shearing. 

My stock were selected with great care, by my 
friends and self, from some of the test full blood- 
ed Saxony flocks, in Dutchess county, N. Y.; 
my place of nativity and residence, until the last | 
five years, which I have spent in this place, | 
experimenting somewhat in the management of 
sheep, for wool growing. I will here state that 
I have been raised to farming and wool growing; 
that my father and ancestors were farmers of| 
considerable extent, occupying from seven to ten | 
hundred acres each; which gave me an opportu-| 
nity for an acquaintance with the business, atan | 
early age, and likewise, of the great improve- 
ments in farming and managing stock in that 
county, for the last fifteen years, which, to my 
knowledge, enables a farmer to support a family, 
educate and set them up in business, much better 
on two hundred acres of land, at present, than 
formerly on five of the same natural advantages. | 

As tomy experience here; the first eighteen | 
months proved almost fatal to my flock, from ac- | 
climating. They travelled from Dutches county, | 
New York, to Highland county, Ohio, wintered | 
and summered without any loss of moment, and | 
then they commenced dying from a disease of 
the liver, and continued to die for about one | 
year; no cause discoverable, other than a change 
of climate, as they were in good order, and on 
an old improved farm of rolling ground, well 
watered, purchased by a brother, expressly for | 
the health of the sheep. They stopped dying 
after a loss of 3-4 of the original flock, and then | 
remained stationary for about one year, when I 
removed my part of the stock to my present res- | 
idence, in quite a level country, where they 
are fast redeeming themselves, being as healthy, 
and increasing more rapidly chan f ever had a 
flock in New York, and a part of the remainder of 
the flock are on the same farm, in fine condition. | 
It would be desirable, if any one could suggest 
a plan by which so great a loss might be avoided. | 
I have heard of several flocks having the same 
result. 

As it respects quality of the wool, I was in 
Dutchess county last fall, and brought samples 
from the same flocks from which mine were se- 
lected, and I confidently believe them to retain 
their fineness of wool, and if any thing, to im- 
prove on the samples, but am of the opinion, 








they will shear, on an average, about 1-4 pound 


less wool in this climate, than in that, in the! 


same order. This may, perhaps, be accounted 


for, by natural causes, as in warmer climates, | 


less fleece is required for the comfort of the ani- 
mal, 

[ was at the New York State Fair, held at 
Poughkeepsee, last fall, and saw all the fine sheep 
there exhibited, brought samples home, and com- 
pared with samples here, and I see nothing in our 
way of being as great a fine wool growing re- 
gion as that. I was indeed highly pleased with 
their grand exhibition of stock of all kinds.— 
On my return, I immediately attended a neigh- 
borhood fair, at South Charleston, Clark county, 


Ohio, where I saw a lot of Durham cattle, pre- | 


sented by Judge Harrold, near that place, that 
I thought were not excelled in quality or beauty, 


at the great State fair of New York, except one | 


might fancy color; the Judge’s are mostly a roan; 
there were likewise presented by a lady, from 


Springfield, Ohio, two counter-panes, that very 
much excelled any thing of the kind, I saw at) 


Poughkeepsie. I feel quite satisfied in my own 


mind, that we have as good astock of cattle, and as | 


fine sheep in Ohio, as they have in New York, 
but they are not so generally diffused among the 
people, and it is important that their minds be 
directed to the subject. 
your paper with delight, as a means of calling 
the attention of farmers to these matters. 


erally as well educated as in N. Y., but the con- 
geniality of the climate to intellect makes up 
the deficiency in a measure, when compared 
with the head-stopping colds of N. Y., or the 
sultry inactive regions of the south, and you 
will only have to get your paper in their hands, 
and they will appreciate its benefits. 
Respectfully yours, 
JACOB T. PUGSLEY. 

Remarks.—With the foregoing, we received 
36 samples of wool, neatly arranged, and of very 
fine quality, which sheep-farmers are invited to 
call and inspect. 
finer specimens than these, though some have a 


better appearance as to color and feel; this we | 


cannot think isowing tosome defect or unhealth- 
iness in the sheep, as intimated by Mr. P. We 


have always supposed such beauty of appearance | 


was attributable to quite an opposite cause.—Ep. 


On the breeds of Sheep. 


The following letter is from an experienced | 
sheep farmer, to whom, at his request, we for- 


warded specimens of wool from Mr. Randall's 
Paular Merino sheep. We do not fully agree 


with all its positions, but shall leave the matter | 


to those having experience to guide them, in 
settling disputed points.—Ep. 


Cary’s Acapemy, Hamitton Co., O. 
May 5th, 1845 

Mr. Batenam:—I am inuch obliged for the spe- 
mens of wooi, the produce of Col. Randall's flock. 
The quality is very superior, and the weight quo- 
ted is even more remarkable. Probably I may 
request your assistance in procuring a buck, 
when you go to New York; but of this you shall 
hear again. 
will pay more than the South Down or Bake- 
well, where the pastures are large, such as prai- 


rie or the table and mountain lands in the south, | 


where the flocks are numerous, and the sole ob- 
ject is the fleece; but in [this part of] Ohio, the 
flocks are generally small, and kept principally 
for family use, or for their mutton or market; for 
these purposes the South Down and Bakewell 
breeds have vastly the superiorty in their wool 


I hail the appearance of 


You | 
will find the people in southern Ohio, not gen-| 


We do not think we have any | 


Iam aware that this sort of sheep. 


| Down ewes, and lambs and wethers, in winter, 
and 1450 in summer, besides 140 head of cattle, 
\&ce. He used to let out his rams at 40 to 50 
guineas per head for the season; and the Duke 
of Bedford let at 80 guineas for the season. The 
Marquis of Sligo, an extensive breeder, bought a 
South Down buck to improve his flock, but incau- 
tiously, when an old friend came to visit him, told 
his shepherd to kill the best sheep in the flock ; du- 
ring the dinner, the Marquis asked his friend how 
he liked the mutton, and added, it ought tobe good 
for it cost me 2 guineas per pound—200 guineas 
for the sheep! 

Although we backwoods farmers have many 

advantages in sheep raising, over those in Eu- 
rope, yet we have not the practice and expe- 
rience which the numerous agricultural societies 
have tended to produce in England. I calculate 
that when the South Down breed have been fairly 
introduced here, their mutton will be so much 
valued tor its flavor and its tendency to health, 
| that it will supercede the too common use of 
pork; this article will now be wanted for export 
in the shape of lard and oil, for which it is prin- 
cipally valuable. 

Excuse for being tedious, and believe me 

Sincerely Yours, &c. 
GEO. SMITH. 


Legislative aid to Agriculture. 

LoypsviL_E, June Ist, 1845. 
Mr. Eprror:—The inquiry is often made, “what 
can the State or General government do for the 
promotion of agriculture! Build up an agri- 
cultural school, says one, like the national mili- 
tary academy at West Point. I do not believe 
much can be done in this way. I have been 
perusing Colman’s account of the Agricultural 
Institutions in England, Ireland and Scotland. 
None of these seem to be well adapted to our 
country. Those based on something like the 
manual labor system, might do the best; but all 
of them look to the formation of a superior class, 
a kind of priesthood among the farmers to super- 
intend and direct the rest. This might be a 
good arrangement in the slave States; with us, 
we want something general, something that 
every man may partake of freely. 

Allow me to suggest a few thoughts. Let 
there be a permanent office created, the holder 
to be styled the commissioner of agriculture.— 
Let him be required to understand mineralogy, 
geology, botany, and agricultural chimistry.— 
Let it be his business to visit, in succession, the 
several counties in the State, to make his home 
among the farmers, to examine the soils, mines, 
and whatever else is interesting; to investigate 
and note the various modes of culture, manage- 
ment of stock, and the whole process of agricul- 
ture; to suggest improved modes, and to deliver 
occasional lectures at the county seats, and to 
make an annual report of whatever may seem 
to be important. * 

A small experimental farm, with a suitable 
superintendent, connected with this office, would 
‘Seem to complete the arrangement. On the 
‘zarm trial and exhibition could be made of the 
\improved processes. 
| We are told, upon authority not to be ques- 

tioned, that fifty, and even eighty, and one 
hundred bushels of wheat, can be raised on an 
acre, and certainly it is worthy the consideration 
of our farmers, to consult with each other, how 
it is to be done. The superintendent of agricul- 
ture, and his annual report, would form a medi- 
um of communication. He would form the con- 
necting link between science and labor. He 
| would bring the treasures of knowledge from the 
four quarters of the world, and pour them into 

















for domestic uses ; and as to the quality of their | the lap of the industrious husbandman. He 
mutton, both in appearance and taste, there is no | Would not deal altogether in books, but he would 
comparison ; in addition to the above, the con-| See the farmer at his home, he would communi- 
stitutions and symmetry of the South Down would | cate with him orally, and in many matters ex- 
warrant their importation for crossing all other | hibit practically, what can be done. He would 


breeds, except where raising fine wool is the ob-| @scertain and report the best seeds, grains and 





ect. 

; Arthur Young says,—‘*The South Down sheep 
has many advantages for early maturity, an in- 
durance of hard stocking; the flesh is finely 
grained, and the wool of most useful quality.” 


Ellman, on 500 acres of land, kept 700 South 


grasses, and the most useful and valuable ani- 
_mals. He would kindle upevery where the fire 


of improvement, and it would run from farmer 


| * The New York State Agricultural Society have adopied this 
| plan, and emp'oyed Dr. D. Lee, a well qualified individual, to trav- 
| erve the State for these purposes.—Ep. 
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to farmer, until the whole State would be in one 
common blaze of agricultural prosperity, giving 
plenty and comfort to ourselves, and beaming up 
a glorious light among the sisters of the republic. 

On the matter of expense, [ would just say: 
considering the farmers have the members of the 
bar, the medical profession, the ministry, and 
the officers of the State, and general govern- 
ment to provide for and sustain, and considering 
these contribute little, directly or indirectly, to 
actual production, it would seem reasonable that 
one man can be sustained, whose direct object 
and business, shall be to increase the wherewith, 
to meet our taxes, our doctor bills, our attorneys 
fees, and the wants of those who have the care 
of our spiritual welfare, and that leaner portion 
left for ourselves. Yours, 

E. NICHOLS. 


Treatment of Transplanted Trees. 

I had intended to speak of the transplantation 
of fruit trees, but it is now out of season, and I 
will only give a few hints as to those already set 
out. If you water them, take off two inches of 
the surface, make the ground loose, deep around 
the entire roots, pour on not less than one gallon 
of water, wetting as far as possible the stem and 
branches, and when the water is absorbed re- 
place the two inches of removed earth, which 
will prevent the wet portion from drying and 
baking. Partially wetting the ground causes the 
surface to bake as deep as wet, say from one to 
two inches, and forms a crust, which excludes 
air, heat and dews, and does decidedly more 
harm than good. The wettings should be copious 
and not frequent. But, in my judgment, water- 
ing is very seldom necessary. All that is needed 
is to pulverize the soil deep, and keep it well 
stirred—say once a week. 

Cultivators should recollect the danger is not 
over when the trees put out in leaf, and especi- 
ally if they have been removed in the spring, 
late. Frequent plowings and hoeings, is the 
best means of securing their growth and pros- 
perity. E. NICHOLS. 

Wheat here is little injured—corn all cut down 
by frost, but it is rising again. E. N. 





Transplanting Pine Trees. 

The planting of ornamental trees and shrub- 
bery has engaged the attention of persons of taste 
for the adornment of their residences, and will 
be more attended to as the country improves, by 
the lovers of natural scenery. But it is not our 
purpose to enter into an essay on this subject, 
but to inquire through the Cultivator, the proper 
means to cause the growth of the pine;'we refer 
to the ‘yellow pitch pine,’ in soils where they do 
not grow spontaneously. There appears to be a 
constant failure in having this tree to grow—at 
least, such has been the case in this neighbor- 
hood, so far as has come under our observation. 
The soil here, is generally of a fertile character, 
the lands are level, and such as were covered 
originally with spice, papaw, ash, hickory, sugar, 
beech, maple and oak. The chestnut and cedar 
grow when transplanted here. and so, also, other 
trees, as far removed in their spontaneous pro- 
duction as the pine—some of them further.— 
Pines grow naturally, within, perhaps, 40 miles 
of where we write, and would doubtless, be con- 
sidered there of not sufficient value to be worth 
the trouble of setting out—but here a yellow pine 
tree, growing, would be an ornament as well as 
a curiosity, and considerable has been expended 
from time to time, by many persons, in purcha- 
sing the young trees, as they have been brought 
along, but they have not succeeded in raising 
them, none scarcely ever surviving over a few 
weeks, when their foliage turns yellow, and they 
die without apparently receiving any nutriment 
from the soil. We bought a few of the young 
trees about the first of last month, to make the 
experiment, thinking that we might perchance, 
adopt some method to procure their growth. The 
season was favorable, except being dry, which 
was supplied by watering, and they received all 
the attention we could bestow, but to no purpose. 

Weconcluded there was something uncommon 
in the nature of the plant in adapting it to this 
soil, known perhaps to those more skilled in ag- 
ricultural chemistry than ourselves; and with 











this impression, concluded the subject might not 
be deemed unworthy of notice in the Cultiva- 
tor, where agricultural science seems to bid 
fair to shed a brilliant ray over the territory of 
our State.—Eds. Dem. Star. 

Wilmington, Clinton co.. O., May 1, 1845. 

Remarks.—The people of Columbus, and many 
other places, can sympathize with those of Wil- 
mington, in respect to the above named source 
of disappoinment. Hundreds of young pine trees 
were sold here, the past spring, and pianted in 
this vicinity, as has repeatedly been done before, 
and not one in a hundred of them will survive 
the first summer. There is no impossibility in 
the way of success, however, for we occasional- 
ly see instances where these beautiful trees have 
been transplanted with entire success, and are 
now the admiration of all beholders. Such may 
be seen on the grounds of Alfred Kelley, Esq., 
and a few others in this region. Nor is there 
any secret, or wonderful art, which must be dis- 
covered in order tosucceed. All that is neces- 
sary, is a slight knowledge of the laws of vege- 
tation, and of the nature and habits of the tree. 

The pines, and most other evergreen trees and 
shrubs, have sap of a resinous character, and do 
not recover from injury, or form new roots after 
removal, so readily as common deciduous trees; 
and as evaporation from the leaves is constantly 
going on, the tree becomes exhausted and dies, 
in ordinary cases of removal, from the loss of its 
numerous rootless, or mouths, which are severed 
in taking up. It is utterly in vain, therefore, to 
expect pine trees to grow after being taken up 
in the manner that those are, which are brought 
in for sale. The right way is, for those who 
want trees, to go themselves, or send good men 
with teams for them; and selecting those of a 
moderate size, where they stand singly as possi- 
ble, dig them up with a large ball of earth, so as 
not to break or desturb the small roots, and set 
them into tubs or boxes, (old barrels, sawed in 
two, are very suitable,) filling the sides with fine 
earth, and giving plenty of water. In these, 
take them tothe place for planting, and with 
holes properly prepared, take them out of the 
tubs or boxes, (or break these to pieces) so as not 
to disturb the ball of earth in planting. 

Pine trees removed in this way, will seldom 
fail to grow—other circumstances being ordina- 
rily favorable. It is true, this method requires 
considerable labor, but it is the only successful 
method, and the reward is richly worth its cost. 

It should here be observed that a clay soil is 
unsuituable for pine trees. They delight in 
sandy and gravelly loam. If wanted on soil 
with aclay bottom, the holes should not be dug 
into the clay, but the surface raised by carting 
on sandy earth, around them. In this way, they 
will succeed in any locality that is not extreme- 
ly wet or dry—though much exposure to wind, 
is also injurious to them.—Eb. 





Murrian in Cattle, 

In our rambles among the farmers, this sum- 
mer, we have heard of several instances of cat- 
tle dying from what is supposed to be the Mur- 
rian. We know but little, personally, of this dis- 
ease, though much has been published in books 
and periodicals, respecting it. The following from 
a correspondent, may prove serviceable.—Ep. 

Murrian.—This disease has been a serious in- 
jury to the farmers of this State, especially in its 
early settlement; and in some parts, it prevails to 
a considerable extent, at the present time. <A 
suggestion or two on the subject, may be of ad- 
vantage to some of the readers of the Cultivator. 

First, to prevent the disease, a liberal use of 
ashes with salt, has, in the opinion of many, 
been found very beneficial. 

Second, when the disease has become seated, 
it is generally thought to be incurable, but I be- 
lieve this is a mistake. [ am acquainted with a 
gentleman, who says he has cured many animals 
affected with this disease, and has not failed in 
any instance, where he had a fair chance. 

To show his mode of proceedure, I will men- 
tion a case of my own: I had a fine young ox, 
that I observed to be sick in the morning, but 
being called away, I did not see him again till 
towards evening, when I found him much bloat- 


ed, and in great distress. I procured the help of 
a neighbor, and tried to bleed him, but could 
raise no vein. I then sent for this gentleman, 
who arrived at 7 o'clock in the evening; the 
creature worse, and very little hopes of his living. 
Two men were directed to commence rubbing 
him briskly, with wisps of straw, one on each 
side; this was continued 20 minutes, we then 
succeeded in raising a vein, and drew 4 quarts 
of blood, which was all we could get; then gave 
a table spoonful of saltpetre, (a heavy dose,) and 





in half an hour, followed it with half a pint of 
strong (soft) soap, mixed with a pint of new 
milk. The creature soon appeared easier; in the 
morning he eat well, and had no further trouble. 
This gentleman informed me that he never fail- 
ed in curing Murrian, if the animal was not so 
far gone, as to prevent drawing blood, that to be 
followed with a strong purgative. 

Respectfully, &c., 

Oberlin, Lorain co. O. D. B. KINNEY. 


Ciean Cutture.—TIn a dry time, we frequent- 
ly hear farmers say—‘It will not do to work my 
corn or potatoes, they need allthe weeds to keep 
the ground from drying.’ Now, this is all a mis- 
take—the grass and weeds make ground dry fas- 
ter and deeper. But it is alledged that corn has 
been injured by plowing or working when the 
weather was very dry. Weadmit that this effect 
mayhave followed under particular circumstan- 
ces. That is tosay, if corn gets too large before it 
is worked, injury may be done. The reason is, 
that the roots have become extended, and they 
piow off so large a portion of them, that the re- 
mainder cannot supply the stalk, and soon with- 
ers. This is the way the ‘fred’ corn, sometimes 
spoken of at the south and west, is generally 

roduced. But it is only when the roots of corn 
1ave become widely extenced, and mutilated in 
the operation that any such consequence follows. 
If the crop is worked, as it ought to be while it 
is small, no fears of injury need be entertained.— 
Albany Cultivator. 





Dertx of Roots.—In light subsoils, the roots of 
trees have been found at a depth of ten and 
twelve feet. Roots of the Canada thistle have 
been traced 6 or7 feet below the surface. Wheat, 
in a rich, mellow soil, will strike roots three feet 
downwards, and much further horizontally.— 
The roots of oats have been discovered 18 inches 
from the stem, and the long thread-like roots of 
grass, still further. The fine roots of the onion, 
being white, and easily trace in black soil, have 
been followed two feet deep. The importance 
of a mellow soil for these fine roots to penetrate, 
is obvious.— English paper. 





Suzsom, PLowine.—By the aid of the subsoil 
plow, crops which formerly were condemned to 
draw their sustenance from six or nine inches of 
soil can, now descend 18 to20 inches. A double 
store of food is thus unlocked; and he who opens, 
and, by draining, renders wholesome the surface 
of his fields to a double depth, does, in reality, 
add in effect to the availeble extent of his pos- 
Psessions. He makes them capable of yielding 
him larger returns, and fora longer period of 
years, without the the risk of exhaustion.—Ed- 
inburg Review. 


Preservinc Fresh Meat.—We gave a very 
good article on this subject in our last, and now 
add another. But first, animals should be prop- 
erly butchered, or it is of no use to attempt to 
keep the meat. They must fast at least one day 
in the winter, and double that time in the sum- 
mer, before being killed; for when not tolerbly 
clear of food the flesh wi'l almost immediately 
spoil in hot weather. Assoon as the meat comes 
into the house, let it be carefully examined and 
wiped, and if it has been blown by flies, that 
part must be cut off and thrown away. It 
should then be kept covered with a cloth, first 
scattering a mixture of salt with pepper, or gin 
ger, or mustard, or any spices over it inimical to 
the fly. Now put it into the ice-house, the well, 
in the cellar, or a wire sieve, hung up in as cool, 
dry and windy a place as can be found. Pieces 
of charcoal, or a complete envelope of it, isa 
very good method to preserve fresh meat.—Amer- 





ican Agriculturist. 
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HATCH’S SOWING MACHINE. 


The inventor of this machine gave an exhibition of its performance in Cincinnati, on the afternoon of Wednesday, June 4. It was tried with 
wheat, oats, and grass seed, successively, which it sowed over the market place and main street with such speed and perfect regularity, as surprised 
and delighted the numerous spectators who were assembled to witness its performance. 


A committee fiom the Hamilton co. Agricultural Society were 
present, and have made a very favorable report, which will soon be published. 





The machine in its present improved form, seems absolutely perfect, and must speedily come into general use in grain growing regions. 


It will 


be exhibited at the convention in this city on the 25th inst., and it is hoped that some enterprising mechanic will procure the right and manufacture 
some for this portion of the state, in time for next wheat sowing. 


Persons wishing to obtain rights for any part of Ohio, or adjoining western and southern states, can apply, by letter or otherwise, to M. B. Bareuam 
fw] 5 A | ? J 5 rd 7 ’ 9 


Columbus, or Wu. H. H. Tayror. Cincinnati. 





‘PROFITABLE SHEEP.—Mr. Joseph Gregory, of | 
New Lisbon, Columbiana conty, has sold in one | 
year from a flock of full bred merinosheep 45 in 
number, wool and sheep to the amount of $342,- 
60, besides increasing his flock ten per cent.—| 
Farmer boys, what do you think of that?” 

We caught the above paragraph ina stray | 
pzper on our desk. If there is no mistake in the | 
figures, Mr. Gregory’s are, indeed, ‘‘profitable | 
sheep,” and we should feel much obliged if he | 
would send us more particular information con- | 
cerning them.—Ed. O. Cul. 





Br KIND TO THE Birps.—It has been ascertained | 
that a pair of little sparrows, with young to) 
maintain, will destroy 3,360 caterpillars per | 
week. Wehaveno doubt that the birds of every | 


country town destroy tons of insects, which, if 
left to grow to maturity, would devour all our| 
grain, roots, and grass crops, and ultimately | 
make a famine in the land. Consider, then, that | 
birds are among your best friends, and that they | 
should be cherished and protected, instead of| 
stoned, shot at, and tormented in various ways. 
—American Agriculturist. 


: , ; | 
PF Suort ALVERTISEMENTs, suited to the agricultural | 


character of this paper, will be inserted at the rate of six | 


. ° ° ~ | 
cents per line for the first insertion and three cents for the 
second 


! 
| 
THE MARKETS. | 

Enctisu News isto May 20. Of the American provision trade, | 
the report is as follows: | 

Since the 4th inst., imports very trifling. Demand steady. Stocks 
considerably reduced. Sa'es beef and pork to a fair extent, with a 
tendency to edvance, particularly in former, which is 1s to 2s dear- 
er. In latter rates more stationary. No arriva's of cheese, save by | 
Great Western, now juststored. Quantity in this market small | 
compass, and nothing but the near approach of hot weather prevents | 
our realizing much higher rates. Still we bave an excellent demand, | 
at a farther advance of 2s per cwt, with a certainty that the present 
supply will be well cleared off at full prices. 
very dangerous article. Lard nearly cleared of. The high price | 
in the U.S. has a'most prevented any shipments, and the reduction 
of the duty has simply put so much extra profit into the pockets of | 
the American shippers. 

Cincinnati, June 14.—The past week has been very dull, owing 
to the low s!ate of the river, and the stoppage of the Miami, canal. 
Sales of provisions quite limited; prices nominal, mess pork $12, 
prime $10, Hams, country, 6} @ 7; city, sugar cured,8@ 9; Lard 


Butter has proved a | 


7,@ 8; butter, for parking, 5 @ 84; in rolls, retail, 12 @ 16. Cheese 
in boxes, for export, sales large, aud demand fair, at54 @6}. Flour, 
sales at 3,75 @ 3,77. Some waggon loads have been taken to Co- 
lumbus! Wheat, supply small, continues at 75°. Corn brings 43 to 
50c. Oats 37 @ 44c. Hay isstill $13 to 15 per ton, but the tendency 
is now downward- Woo! comes in slowly, prices steady; common 
to } blood, 20 to 23e; } to } blood, 29 to 28c; full blood 20c. 

Cievetanp, June 13.—1600 bushels of southern wheat sold at F6c 
—100 bls. mess pork at $12}. Flour at retail, is about 4,50 per bbl. 

Tre Woot Market throughout Ohio, remains the same as quo- 
ted in our last. The demand is modera‘e, and prices not quite as 
high aslast year. In the principal towns, the range is, for common 
20 @ Wets., § to } blood 25 @ 2, full blood Merino and Saxony 30 
@, 33 cents, 

Frove anp Wueat.—The panic which existed a few days since, 
throughout the central parts of the State, was quite unreasonable in 
view of the abundant promise of crops in the adjoining regions, and 


| it has speedsly ceased since the rains. 


Latest Dates and Prices. 


Boston, June 9 Flour, 4,87 Mess Pork, 13,50 
New York,“ 10 * 4,75 6 13,25 
Baltimore, “* 11 “ 4,50 ss 13,00 
N. Orleans, “* 2 ‘* 4,12 “5 13,00 


~ COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. — 
(MARKET DAYS TUESDAYS, THUSDAYS & SATURDAYS. ] 





GRAIN. \PouLtRyY. 
Wheat, full wt., bu., 754 @ Turkeys, each, 3 e« Fi 
Indian corn, 44 a 50 Geese, “ 183 a 
Oa‘s, 330 a37 Ducks, “ 8 a 
oa Chickens, * i oa 
PROVISIONS. : 
Flour retail, bbl., 4.25 @ 4,50 SUNDRIES. 

“ 100 Ibs., 2.25 a Apples, graf., bu. 

* Buckwheat, a - dried, 1,25 a@ 1,50 
Indian meal.bu., 50 a | Peaches,dried, 1,75 a 2,00 
Homminy, quart, 4 Potatoes, Gia WD 
Beef,hind quarter, | Tallow,tried, lb. Sia 6 

100 tbs,, 2.50 a 3,60 | Hay, ton, 7,00) a 6,00 
“ fore quarter, 2,00 @ 2,50 | Wood,hard,cord, 1,25 a@ 1,50 
Pork, large hogs, 3,75 a 4,00 Salt, bbi., 162 @ 1,15 
small, 3,00 4350 6 
Hams,country,tb., 6 @ 7 SEFDs. 

“ cityeured, 7 a g Clover, bu., 2,00 a 3,95 
Lard, tb., ret, 7 a 8 Timothy, 1,50 @ 1,75 

* inkgs.orbbls. 6a 7) Flax, 75 81 
Butter, best. rolls, 10 @ 12) Wroor,. 

“ common, eB a W ‘ 

“ in kees Sa - Common, 09a B 

= ” : , 95 9 
Cheese. Gia 7 Fine and $ bid., 2935 a @B 
Eggs, dozen, 10 Full blood, _ 30 @ 31 
Maple sugar.Jb., 5 @ 6} ASHES, (only in barter.) 

+ molasses, gal. 50 a Pot, 100 tbs.. 2,75 @ 
Honey, comb,lb., 10 a Pear), 3,50 a 


“ strained. 2a Scorched salts, 2:50 a 


EXTENSIVE SALE OF IMPROVED SHORT 
HORNED CATTLE. 

AVING hecome over-s'ocked, I find myse'f under the neces- 

. sity, for the first time, of publicly offering my cattle for sale; 

and that the opportunity to purchase fine anima!s may be made the 

more inviting, | propose to putin my ENTIRE HERD—such a herd of 











improved Short Horns as has never before, perhaps, been otfered by 


any individual in thiscountry. The sale wil! embrace ahout fifty 
anima's, Bulls, Cows and Heifers; a'l, either imported, or the imme- 
diate descendants of those which were so, and of perfect pedigree. 
Those imported were from severa! of the best stocks in England, 
selected either by myself or my friends. 

It is sometimes the practice at sa!es of this kind, where the interest 
involved is considerable, for the proprietor to protect himself by buy- 
bidders, or some other kind of management, ur for the owner to stop 
the sale, if offers do not come up to his expectations, or the require- 
ments of his interest. Such practices have a tendency to lessen the 
interest in public sa'es of this character, especially with those who 
cannot attend without considerable personal inconvenience. But in 
this case assurances are given that no disappointment shal! arise to 
the company from either of the causes mentioned, and a good degree 
of confidence is felt that there will be no dissatisfaction from the char- 
acter of the cattle themselves. They shall all be submitted to the 
company, and so'd at such prices as they choose to give, without any 
covert machinery, effort, or understanding with any persons; reserv- 
ing to myse'f only the privilege of bidding openly on three or four 
anima's, which shall first he designated. This reservation is made 


| that I may not get entirely out of the stock of some particular families 


which [ high!y esteem, and that could not probably be replaced. 
A full catalogue will be prepared and inserted in the May number 


| of the Cultivator. 


The sale will take place at Mount Hope,one mile south of the city 
of Albany,on Wednesday, the 25th day of June next, at 10 o'clock, 
A.M. 


E. P. PRENTICE. 
Mt. Hope, near Albany, March 15, 1845. 

Tr ? Gentlemen from a distance, who wish to obtain stock at the 
above mentioned sale, aud may find it inconvenient to attend in per- 
son, are informed that the subseriber will make purchases for those 
by whom he may be authorized. They can state the sum at which 
bids shou'd he limited, and, if convenient, designate the anima!s they 
would prefer; or give such general instructions as they may deem 


| proper, under the assurance that they will be strictly adhered to. 


SANFORD HOWARD, 
Cultiva‘or Office, Albany, March 15, 1845. 
SWEET POTATO SETS. 
FEW thousand Sweet Potato Plants, for sale, at 25 cents per 
hundred, at the residence of the subscriber, five miles north- 
east of Columbus, on what is ca!led the harbor road, (see our county 
map, northwest corner of southwest quarter of Mifflintp.) Good 
time for planting, from 15th May to 15th June. 
May 15 THOMAS McCOLLY, 
HATCH’S SOWING MACHINE. 
HE inventor of this va'uabie machine intends visiting Co'umbus 
and Cincinnati within a few days from this time, and will ex- 


hibit one of the machines in operation as soon as it can be manufac- 
tured. Persons desiring Machines or rights in Ohio or adjoining 


States can address letters (post paid) tothe editor of the Ohio Culti- 
May 15. 


vator. 








